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ae departure lounge of the London 
ort waiting, with other passengers 
‘New York, for the order to board the 
A young Pakistani business man, 
uslim, came into the lounge, looked 
ind , and came over to sit beside me. 
ter we had exchanged information 
t ourselves, as travellers do, he 
enly remarked: “Of course we are 
odernists to-day. Whatever our 
modernism is our real religion.” 


| know what he meant. He was not 

g “modernism” in the restricted 
logical sense it bears in church circles 
the West. He was referring to the 
nper of mind, the underlying assump- 
about living which we rarely in- 
ate but which govern so many of 
actions, the essentially materialistic 
of our age which mistakes comfort 
vilization. And, of course, he was 
In this sense there is a lot more 
lernism ” about us all than we may 
to admit. But this was a Muslim 
ing. In so far as he was right what 
s this basic attitude of mind mean for 
= world of Islam ? What does it mean 

‘Christians, and in particular for the 
istian in his meeting with the Mus- 
This News-Letter is a part of 
Search for an answer to those ques- 
, a search which is going on in many 
of the world wherever Christians 
ing sincerely to understand Mus- 
and what is happening in the minds 
i throughout the Muslim 


visit to North America I 
le g fortune to meet, on several 
ons, one of those most deeply en- 
oe this search for understanding, 
W. Cantwell Smith, Director 
Pinstitirte of Islamic Studies in 
31 l University, Montreal. To those 
fortunate than myself who have not 
sonal contact, I would like to 
d Professor Smith’s book Islam 
History, from which I have 
d the title of this News-LetrTer. 


" OF IDEAS . 


nse Professor Smith’s book 
d attempt to interpret the 
sof the remark made by my 
friend at the Airport. The 
udy of what has been happen- 


ont 
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ing in the world of Islam in the past 
hundred years, and more particularly in 
the Arab countries, and in Turkey, 
Pakistan and India. But the author is at 
pains to insist that we cannot understand 
the “ pains” of contemporary Islam un- 
less we realize what history signifies for 
the Muslim. The great conflict within 
the world of Islam to-day is the con- 
flict between two interpretations of his- 
tory —a static view and a dynamic one. 


The static view, the one held by the 
“conservatives” of Islam, is that “the 
faith once delivered to the saints ”—to 
the Prophet Muhammad and his im- 
mediate successors—is final in the sense 
that fidelity to it means obedience in the 
minutest details to what the Prophet and 
his followers did in the 7th century in 
the particular circumstances of the Arabia 
of that day, final in the sense that there 


is no more truth to be revealed from the 


Qur’an than was gleaned by the earliest 
commentators. Revival of religion on 
this understanding means “ back to the 
", a refusal to admit that there 
is any “new truth to break from the 
Word ”, an unwillingness to accept that 
there can be a “leading into all truth” 
an insistence that language can confine 
Spirit. 

For the understanding of the world 
of Islam it is important that we shall 
recognize the oS gine power of this 

** conservatism ” 


But there is yt ie view of history 
which is attracting the minds of an in- 
creasing number of thoughtful Muslims. 
Expression was given to it in one of the 
papers read at the International Islamic 
Colloquium held in Lahore, from 
December 29, 1957, to January 8, 1958. 
The author of this paper was 
Dr. Muhammad Daud Rahbar, Chief of 
the Department of Urdu and Pakistan 
Studies in Ankara University, Turkey. 
Speaking under the title of “The Chal- 


lenge of modern ideas and social values 
to Muslim society”, the writer urged a 
dynamic view of history which sees in 
all the changing circumstances of suc- 
ceeding generations an inspiring chal- 
lenge to the Faith to prove its relevance 
by speaking a word which is genuinely 
intelligible to the men of each genera- 
tion. So he writes: 
“Human situations are inexhaustible. 
No book comprehensible by man can 
exhaust them, for such a book must 
be as big as the Universe itself. And 
who will read such a big book? 
Therefore it is only through the 
medium of a reasonable length of 
time that the spirit in which the more 
fundamental day to day situations of 
all times are to be met can be made 
known. No message can be sent to 
men except with reference to actual 
concrete situations... .” 


Can those two views of history be re- 
conciled ? Christians ought to ask that 
question with great humility as those 
who have themselves known what it is 
to search for an answer to the same ques- 
tion. 


NOSTALGIA FOR THE PAST 


There remains, however, another 
aspect of history which speaks to another 
dimension of the Muslim heart and 
mind. Perhaps we shall understand it 
best if we try to enter into what the 
world of Islam has tried to express 
through a beauty of form which would 
always be true to the austerity and sim- 
plicity which the Muslim believes should 
characterize the approach of man to God. 
Muslim architecture is the principal 
medium of this expression. I hope that 
some readers will find the time to 
enjoy Arabesque and Honeycomb, by 
Sacheverell Sitwell, a book in which this 
aspect of Islam is sympathetically inter- 
preted both in word and in most beauti- 
ful illustrations. These monuments of 
creative art are an abiding reminder to 
Muslims of a past glory when Islam 
gave to a large part of the world a new 
culture and a new civilization inspired 
by a new religion. To underestimate the 
nostalgia of devout Muslims for that 
past is to misunderstand much of the 
dynamism in the contemporary world 
of Islam. 


THE SPIRITUAL CRISIS 


All that being said we need to under- 
stand that side-by-side with the conflict 
of ideas and the nostalgia there is a deep 
spiritual crisis within Islam. Perhaps 
Professor Smith gives us the clue to this 
and to its outworking in Muslim coun- 
tries to-day when he writes: 

“ The fundamental malaise of modern 


f 
Islam is a sense that something — 
gone wrong with Islamic histe 
The fundamental problem of mo 
Muslims is how to rehabilitate. 
history: to set it going again in | 
vigour, so that Islamic society 
once again flourish as a divin 
guided society should and m 
The fundamental spiritual crisis 
Islam in the twentieth century st 
from an awareness that somethin 
awry between the religion which 
has appointed and the histor 
development of the world which 
-controls.” 


The humble Christian will feel the s 
of that. And he will not be surprise 
know that the desire to set their hist: 

“ going again in full vigour” is a des 
shared with equal passion by “ conser 
tive” and “liberal” elements in Isl 
This unity of desire is an essential 
gredient in the contemporary world 
Islam. It helps to explain much thal 
happening in the politics of that woi 
Failure to give full value to the dynami 
of this desire is one clue, perhaps — 
main clue, to the debacle of British < 
American foreign policy in the Mid 
East since the war. 


Professor Smith has another word 
interpretation from which we can le: 
something. Looking through Mus 
eyes he writes: 


“In accord with God’s command ¢ 
with His blessing, Muslim soci 
once erected a great civilization ; 
now this is seen as being attack 
without and within, and _perh: 
superseded, by a new power ba 
not on God’s ordinance or on ¢ 
divine sanction. A new society | 
come to birth before which 
society of God seemingly cani 
stand; a new society more succ¢é 
ful, and perhaps in some ways m: 
attractive. Islamic backwardn 
implies that something has g¢ 
wrong not only with the Muslims o 
development but with the governig 
of the universe.” 


This was implied in that talk at ° 

London Airport. Professor Smith et 

tinues : | 
“For many Arabs the problem is 
longer that the Islamic dream is 
realized. Religions can live with 
dreams unrealized ; this is part 
religious genius. With its dream 
realized, the Muslim world has | 
living for long; the Arabs, 
out the centuries of their Middle 
and until now. One may 
straitened life and feel that in 
good time God will 


J 


ideal community, will make the 
‘dream come true. One may awake 
to a strenuous life and with one’s 
fellows strive to actualize it, with 
-God’s favour to make it come true 
oneself. But it is harsh to wake to 
‘the fact that aliens, without that 
favour, have in some ways actualized 
it while one slept. 


The challenge is no longer simply 
that the dream is unrealized. The 
new challenge to the Arab world is in 
the fear of the recognition that the 
dream may be invalid.” 


at is at least part of the key to the 
yvulsion of the Muslim world from the 
est, a revolt not only against its 
litical domination but against its spirit 
“arrogance and insensitive uncouth- 
” It is an added humiliation, which 
akes the revulsion more bitter, that so 
uch of ‘“ Westernism”, what the 
iKistani at the London Airport called 
odernism ”, is something in which for 
od or ill Muslims are involved. LAGS 
ect it *, says Professor Smith, “to wish 
“be ‘left alone’, becomes simply to 
ike living in the twentieth century.” 


would especially commend Professor 
nith’s book to those who would seek 
understand this paradox of repulsion 
d attraction. He makes brilliantly 
ear that even where imperialism and 
lonialism are abjured there remains 
subtle influence of what the French 
th witty symbolism call ‘“‘ Coca-Cola- 
zation” ! 


Tt will be dangerous if we just smile 
that witticism. Muslim reactions to 

hg are based on emotions fed by 
story. Professor Smith has _ this 
vastating sentence which should give 
pause. After referring to the auto- 
atic suspicion with which the Muslim 
ads anything written by a Westerner, 
decting it as being part of the age-old 
ity of the West to the world of 
m, he adds: “The price paid for 
-§ standing hostility is the inability to 


¢ is the supreme challenge to 
istians to prove the love which “is 
itient...not arrogant or rude...not 
table or resentful...does not re- 
ice at wrong, but rejoices in the right 
‘‘b things, believes all things, 

S all things, endures all things ”. 


ot Beenneth Cragg once again lead 
thinking. (By the way, it is good 
= his book The Call of _the 
ret, is now being published in Eng- 

y the Oxford University Press at 


the reduced price of 25s., the cheapest 
great book on the market to-day for 
those who believe in a related Christian- 
ity), In “West African Catechism”, 
Kenneth Cragg writes: 


“There is...a great need for a dis- 
cerning Christian trusteeship of Christ 
which can undertake an irenic and 
yet loyal witness to the meaning of 
the Gospel, without capitulating either 
to easy neglect of or to assertive and 
alienating advocacy of it. . .. ‘ With 
what measure ye mete it shall be 
measured to you again’ remains the 
spiritual principle of all Christian 
trusteeship of truth. If we would in 
the end bespeak an adequate Muslim 
awareness of Christ we must essay an 
adequate Christian awareness of 
Islam....It is all too easy to feel 
that — some Islamic assertivenesses 
being what they are — ‘Islam in 
better light’ is Islam more antag- 
onistic to Christian ultimates, and 
certainly to Christian interests. But 
on the Christ-like ground of decision 
there can be no doubt of the answer. 
“Love rejoiceth with the truth.’ 
Every movement of Islamic thought 
towards worthier versions of itself 
leaves the Christian with deeper and 
wider areas for the relevance of 
Christ. The Church, properly aware 
of itself, has no vested interest in 
other systems being static or unre- 
formed. Though such ‘dynamism’ 
in the other system may well inspire 
superficial self-sufficiencies and newly 
resistant pride, sincerity in such 
‘dynamism’ (without which nothing) 
only involves it more radically in that 
crisis of humanity to which Christ is 
the: clue. 


Can we take it? Are we prepared to 
care deeply enough to pay the price of 
mental sweat and spiritual travail that 
will be demanded ? Tf so then, by the 
grace of God, we can begin to share in 
the love of the Lord Jesus Christ for the 
Muslim world, for all Muslims every- 
where. 


BRIDGING THE GULF 


If you would see how all this can work 
out in the life of a Christian missionary 
you cannot do better than read Con- 
stance Padwick’s life of Lyman Mac- 
Callum, sub-agent of the American Bible 
Society in Istanbul, written under the 
title Call to Istanbul. MacCallum re- 
cognized the gulf which separates the 
Muslim from the Christian: 


“ Across that gulf”, he wrote, “no 
matter how wide and deep it may be, 
love can throw its bridges. We must 
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go among the men who live sincerely brothers; and so foster love t 
in the opposite camps, loving them understanding follows. And if, 
for God’s sake and their own. Only understanding deepens, a need 
so will love have its way in men’s penitence appears, then, Lord, wi 
hearts.” Hols it n20 ie ask it in His na 
The way to “throw the bridges” is part Who, A0ght ee ee 
of the search. One bridge-builder, in a pee » Jesus Christ, Thy Son, « 


book printed for private circulation and 

entitled For Islam—a Christian plea, 

has written this prayer which may well - Your sincere friend, | 
close this NEws-LETTeR and send us out 


on the search: | 
“ Almighty God, whose dominion is Y 7 | 
in the hearts of men and nations ant 
set, we beseech Thee, in our Christian | 


hearts a care for our Muslim General Secret 


| 
| 
4 
aj 
4 


If undelivered, please return to 
6 Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


*4Islam in Modern History, by Wilfred Cantwell Smith. (Princeton University Press, 19: 
$6.00. (Oxford University Press, 1958.) 40s., by post 41s. 6d. 
*tCall ‘op Istanbul, By Constance E. Padwick. (Longmans, Green & Co., 1958.) 16s. 
y post 17s. 6d. - 
*Arabesque and Honeycomb, by Sacheverell Sitwell. (Robert Hale, 1957.) _ 35s., by post 
ttMiddle East Pilgrimage, by R. Park Johnson. (Friendship Press, New York, 
Cloth $2.95. Paper $1.50. 
A very readable panoramic review of the Middle East to-day, at once a so 
challenge to Christian responsibility and an equally solemn warning that, for 
generation, the tide of opportunity may be on the ebb. 4 4 
‘West African Catechism,’ by Kenneth Cragg, published in The Muslim — 
Vol. XLVIII, 3, July, 1958. ’ F Be 
q“Islam in the Contemporary World,” by J. Spencer Trimingham, published in 
London Quarterly and Holborn Review, January, 1958. A valuable summary. 
*tA Persian Spring, by Wilfrid Blunt. (Barrie, 1957.) 25s., by post 26s. : 
A light-hearted romp through Persia with an author whose humour is 
kindly, Etec love of beauty is obvious, and who can offer some unforgettat 
in depth. 
* May be ordered from C.M.S. Publishing Department. 
+ May be borrowed from C.M.S. Library. 
tpl be ordered direct. 
May be seen in Libraries but not borrowed. 7 


